

Here come 
the bogmen 



by Susannah Prince 



Pete Marsh is a 5’ 6" inch autopsy of the bogmen showed 
redhead who died a very painful that all inner organs like the heart, 
death. His body was found in a lungs and liver were perfectly 
peat bog in Cheshire, England, preserved, as was the alimentary 
He has been dead for 2,800 years, canal which housed the gruel. 

Pete is a Bog Man. The gruel was consistently 

Due to the Humic acid in the composed of late winter/early spr- 
peat and an oxygen free environ- ing foodstuffs 
ment, he has been almost perfect- that the bogmen had all perished Glob also believes they 
ly preserved for centuries 



TIicTolhnul 



an indication left wrapped around their throats. 

were 

in the spring, and had perhaps chosen from a very specific age 
Pete Marsh, as christened by been given a symbolic last supper, group and class, as their wcll- 
the English scientific community, as there was no meat. manicured hands were definitely 

is a perfect example of Iron Age Most importantly, the bogmen not peasant material. The 
man. He lived in Homer’s time, in were all hung or strangled with a bogmen, he concluded, were 
the prc-historic world before the piece of animal sinew which was given a symbolic meal and ritually 

i 



murdered in a sacrificial rite. known examples of human DNA 

Glob then turned to Tacitus, and cellular structure. The DNA 

who 2,000 years before had obtained cannot presently reveal 

recorded the oral traditions of the clean samples of ancient genes 
Germanic tribes. He quotes because of damage caused by 

Tacitus, who noted: ‘‘...at a time plant and soil residues. But rapid 
laid down in the distant past, all advances in genetic analysis may 
peoples that arc related by blood uncover new evidence soon. * 

meet in a sacred wood. Here they The Florida bog site appears to 

celebrate their barbarous rites be an ancient burial ground, with 

with a human sacrifice.” over forty skeletons of both sexes 

Tacitus described the religious and a wide range of ages found to 
worship of these northern tribes date. 

as centred on mother earth and Two molecular biologists, Drs. 

fertility rites. Human sacrifice William Hauswirth and Philip 

was part of the worship of god- Laipis of the University of Florida 
dess Ncrthus, and early spring School of Medicine, arc attemp- 
was the right time for such affairs, ting to clone the 8,000 year old 
urging the goddess to hasten the DNA. They hope to establish a 
coming of spring. permanent library which would 

Glob believes the sacrificial house between 100,000 and 
bogmen were either persons of 200,000 ancient genes. 



the world's oldest bogmen still have 
intact brains after 8000 years ” 



high rank chosen for sacrifice or This library would allow corn- 

priests ritually married to Ncr- parison of ancient and modern 

thus. disease. It would also enable 

The final clue furnished by researchers to study gene evolu- 

Tacitus was the fact that the sym- tion and perhaps offer insight into 

bol of Nerthus was a twisted metal the study of viral disease. Dr. 

neck ring, which was worn by the Hauswirth hopes to determine if 

living to honour the goddess, such a canccr-causing gene cx- 

Glob believes that the twisted isted 8,000 years ago and, if so, 

leather sinew found wrapped what degree of change has oc- 

around the bogmen’s necks could cured? 

well be replicas of this same sym- 
bol _ The discovery of bogmen 

around the world has been an in- 
Thc first reported bog body was credible find. Few would have 

found in 1640 in Holstein, Ger- dreamed it was possible that a per- 

many, but the latest finds have son who had lived and breathed in 

been in the United States. In Fort Homer’s days could have been 

Lauderdale, Florida, two an- physically transported to modern 

thropologists, Drs. Glen Doran times. 

and Dave Dickcl, have uncovered Bog people have allowed us to 
the world’s oldest bogmen, who envision a time which has scarce- 
still have intact brains after 8,000 ly been recorded. And this ancient 
years. human phenomena may now help 

These finds represent the oldest scientists fight modern disease. 



Each had eaten a gruel con 
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eTHE McGILL savoy society= 
presents 




JAN. 29 - FEB. 1 
FEB. 4 - FEB. 7 



MOYSE HALL — ARTS BUILDING 
8:00 pm A 



TICKETS 
★ 392-8983 ★ 



Faites partie du McGill Daily français 

Nous vous attendons le vendredi 30 janvier 1987 à 16h30 au local 300 du Peterson 
Hall, 3460 McTavish. Il s’agit d’une invitation particulière à ceux qui s’intéressent 
au journalisme, aucune expérience requise. 



HYPNOTHERAPY 



BY MEDICAL REFERRAL ONLY 

SUCCESSFUL RESULTS IN THE TREATMENT OF PSYCHOSOMATIC CONDITIONS: 

STUDENTS 



• What about your studios? • Aro you at present contronted with 
examination panic? • Writing your thesis and (col that the actual presen- 
tation lor same will nol livo up to the stringent standards or criteria 
therein? • Shyness? • Tho ability to concentrate? • A lack ol con- 
lidenco? • Tho ability for better impression, momory retention and 
recall? • Study procrastination habits? • Aro you in a do or dio must 
pass this oram situation, along with anxiety. latiguo. tonsion and stress? 

Allow the Pecarvo olhces established since 1948 help you with suc- 
cessful scholastic achievements Irom this point on 

• No short cuts • No group sessions • No advance payments • 
No gimmickry • No apparatus • Just Hypnosis • It works 

And bocauso wo loot lor more positive rosults. each person should 
bo allorded individual personal attention, and to further insuro thoir total 
All Patients Treated with Strictest 



confidentiality, all sessions are carried oui on a ono to one basis, and 
further - to make you feel moro secure during your sossion, which 
makes for bettor overall treatment, malo or fomalo bilingual therapists 
aro available to cator to everyono's need. 

• Smoking • Obosity • Stress • Anxiety • Hypertension • Dunn- 
ing • Stultoring • Insomnia • Migraines • Bedwetting • Momory (to 
Studies) • Impolonco • Frigidity • Childbirth • Pain Relief • Bladder 
Frequency • Conlidence • Blushing • Panic • Phobias i e. dental chair, 
flying • Public Spoaking • Dizzy Spells • Swoating • Nervous skin con- 
ditions {neurodermatilis) • Nervous International Authority 
stomach dijestivo upsots • Hot Flushes 0 n Ethical Hypnosla 
• Asthma • Drug Abuse, elc. 

Confidence 



R. PECARVEmc 

Hypnotherapists: Hypnoanesthetist for Major or Minor Surgery 



TWO BILINGUAL OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 



WEST ISLAND Dollard des Ormeaux: 
West Island Medical Centre 
3400 rue du Marché, Suite 102 



DOWNTOWN MONTREAL: Seaforlh Medical Building 
3550 Cote des Neiges, Suite 690 



Ms. H. Steinwold Assoc. 



For appointment call: 



684-6408 




R. Pccarvé, Director 




STUDENTS' SOCIETY ELECTIONS 

TO BE HELD MARCH 10, 11, & 12, 1087 



NOMINATIONS ARE HEARBY CALLED FOR THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS 



STUDENTS' SOCIETY EXECUTIVE 
PRESIDENT 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Internal Affairs 
VICE-PRESIDENT, External Affairs 

SENATE 

ARTS (ind. Social Work) 

DENTISTRY 

EDUCATION 

ENGINEERING (incl. Architecture) 

LAW 



BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

ONE UNDERGRADUATE REPRESENTATIVE 

(incl. Law, Medicine, and Dentistry) 



2 representatives 
1 representative 
1 representative 
1 representative 
1 representative 



MANAGEMENT 

MEDICINE (incl. Nursing and P&OT) 

MUSIC 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
SCIENCE 



1 representative 
1 representative 
1 representative 

1 representative 

2 representatives 



DEADLINE: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1987, AT 16h30 



CANDIDATES QUALIFICATIONS AND NOMINATING PROCEDURES hbmbhbh 
EXECUTIVE 

PRESIDENT — must be a member of the McGill Students’ Society in good standing with the University except: 

i) part-time students taking less than three courses 

ii) students registered in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who are non-resident students or full members of 
the teaching staff. 

Nominations must be signed by at least 1 00 members of the McGill Students’ Society together with their year and faculty. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS (Internal & External) — same qualifications as for President. 

Nominations must be signed by at least 75 members of the McGill Students’ Society along with their year and facult 



■ BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Candidates must be members of the McGill Students’ Society and must be registered at McGill University as full-time 
students in good standing foiling the normal load of courses per year. Nominations must be signed by at least 75 
members of the McGill Students’ Society along with their year and faculty. 



ENATE 



Candidates must be members of the McGill Students' Society and: 

1. be students in good standing who are registered full-time for a degree or diploma and have satisfied conditions for 
promotion in their previous year of studies. 

OR 

2. be students in good standing who have satisified conditions for promotion in the previous year of studies and who are 
registered in a degree or diploma program, but who are permitted by Faculty to undertake a limited program. 

OR 

3. be students in good standing who are registered full-time or in a limited program for a degree or diploma, and who are 
repeating a year for reasons other than academic failure. 

Nominations must be signed by at least 50 members of the Students' Society who are in the same faculty as the 
prospective candidate together with their year and faculty, or by 25% of the student enrolment in the faculty together with 
their year and faculty, whichever is the lesser of the two. 



• CANDIDATES MAY RUN FOR ONE POSITION IN EACH OF THREE CATEGORIES PROVIDED SEPARATE NOMINATION PAPERS HAVE BEEN 
HANDED IN FOR EACH POSITION. A PEN SKETCH OF 100 WORDS OR LESS AND A PHOTO OF THE NOMINEE MUST BE HANDED IN WITH THE 
NOMINATION. 

ALL NOMINATIONS MUST BE SUBMITTED TO THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY GENERAL OFFICE IN THE STUDENTS' UNION NO LATER THAN; 
16h30 FRIDAY, 6 FEBRUARY Andrew Dlnamore 

c/o LESLIE COPELAND, Secrotary Chief Returning Officer 

N.B. Students In Continuing Education are NOT members ol the Students’ Society. 

OFFICIAL NOMINATION FORMS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY GENERAL OFFICE, ROOM 105, 3480 McTAVISH STREET ALL 
NOMINATION FORMS MUST HAVE THE CANDIDATE'S SIGNATURE TOGETHER WITH HER / HIS YEAR AND FACULTY. ADDRESS AND 
TELEPHONE NUMBER. 








WORK AS A DISTRICT RETURNING OFFICER DURING STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
ELECTIONS, MARCH 10-12. 

If interested and eligible to work in Canada, fill in an application form at Students' Society General Office, by Feb. 27, 1987 
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s society when so many 



inancial motiva 



Opposing interests will discuss the 



tion in ;thc anti-fur. movement;" 

Pro^fur is.tiying to portray us as 
perpretàting the genocide of 
native peoples/* said Drummond, favour of re-instating' the fitr trade 
_“Wc do not presume to speak in itsold format.Idon’tlike peo- 
for the native peoples like the fur pie wearing fur coats, but it’s 
industry does.” none of my business,” Wenzel 

According to participant Dr. added. 

George Wenzel of McGill’s Threats to the fur industry in- 
Geography department, . There is elude anti-fur and anti-trapping 
a lot of manipulation going on for organizations; and even' animal 
propaganda purposes on both cartoon characters, which affect 
sides, and the least heard voices school children, 
are: the native peoples and the The report also states that the 
native community. 

. “They arc suffering- « h y de parka 



ecbnbmicallÿ! 

fl.r. >i. .> • 



is that; native péôplè dé not have' Did you know that we need 900 
autonomy 'over their own lives, c : units of blood per day to supply 
> ^À<xordihg/to à . 1 985 report the hospitals? 
issued by the Department of Ex- Did you also know that our 
ternàl ’ Affairs, ‘Defence of the hospitals arc not getting their fair 
Fur^rradé’, ‘‘küling methods are share? 

neither blucrno^iiÂumanc/’ v . It is for these reasons that the 

rî'rta'iwinrt ctatM ihut fVimufa is K4^r::il 



•' The report states that Canada is McGill Engineers arc holding a 
‘Addressing the problems ofin- Blood Drive from February 2-7, 
titiinaqe trapping/* but ‘.‘the steel* 1987. Even in the midst of recent 
jawed . leghold trap, is still in fears of disease we believe that it 
JdWfir'i! use.” No new is still everyone’s responsibility to 
developments have yet reached' be sure that the gift of life is pass- 



Engineers want 

u know that we need 900 ed on. In case you require incen- 
blood per day to supply tive we arc offering a multitude of 
ta ls? prizes including records, dinners 

au also know that our for two, gift certificates, BEER, 
arc not getting their fair ski passes and many, many more. 

For those not interested in the 
•r these reasons that the material world here are a few 
ingineers arc holding a facts that might push you towards 
-ive from February 2-7, our Blood Drive Room (ic. the 
en in the midst of recent Common Room in the McConnel 
liseasc we believe that it Building): 

:iyone’s responsibility to * You only give One pint of 
lat the gift of life is pass- blood. The other Twelve are 



your blood 

yours to keep. 

* You can donate every three 
months. If you gave at the last 
Blood Drive you are ready to give 
again. 

* You won’t miss class. It takes 
just thirty minutes and we are 
open cverday from 10 a.m. until 6 
p.m. 

* The blood you give will save so- 
meone's life and possibly your 
own. 

* The blood you donate goes to 



help in surgery, leukemia, bums, 
prevention of disease in newborns 
and many more! 

That is the whole story. So 
whether you are giving for the 
great prizes or your own pride it 
does not matter-just Do It! Be 
sure to drop by the Common 
Room between February 2-7 and 
remember: “B/ood is Ufe Pass it 
on !” 

E.U.S Blood Drive Committee 
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Until this last century, science was a pursuit of 
the independently wealthy. Newton had the means 
to hole up during the plague and write his Prin- 
cipe, Darwin married into the Wedgwood wealth, 
and science history is littered with 
nobility — Lord Kelvin and Count Rumford arc 
examples. 

In this century, science has moved to publicly 
funded establishments. Now, at least in Canada, 
we are seeing science supported by the ultimate 
beneficiaries of research and development — the 
consumer. 

Last fall, The McGill Daily Science Edition urg- 
ed science students to write our science minister, 
Frank Obcrle, out of concern for the seemingly ar- 
bitrary science policy in Canada. Those who wrote 
received an explanation, but The Science Daily at 
least is still critical. 

Oberle’s plan is threefold. The Scientific 
Research Tax Credit (SRTC), a bungled system for 
supporting research and development in Canadian 
companies, has been replaced by a refundable tax 
credit which will be, in part, applicable to dona- 
tions to universities or granting councils. The 
srtc’s were draining the science budget without 
the appropriate increase in industry based science. 
So far there have been no signs of improvement. 

To some extent , industry will be able to avoid 
the large expenditures of setting up their own labs 
or hiring the expertise for a new project by 
donating money for the same research in a univer- 
sity setting. This is good news for small firms but 
probably bad news for science students hoping to 
find jobs in industry. 

In addition, the universities will be increasingly 
dependent on industrial contributions. As a second 
effort, Obcrle boasts a “guaranteed funding base” 
for the three granting councils, (the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC), the Medical Research Council and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council). For NSERC he has guaranteed approx- 
imately $300 million annually. Unfortunately that 
'is $300 million, period — without account of in- 
flation and is significantly less than the 1984-85 
NSERC budget. 

However, he also includes a matching formula, 
matching private sector contributions up to a max- 
imum of 6 per cent of the previous year’s 
budget — about $19 million per annum. This was 
designed to increase R&D contacts between the 
university community and industry, which it will 
do splendidly. In order to keep up to inflation, 
universities will have to be prepared to expend 
more money in research that industry is interested 
in — primarily applied research and technology 
development rather than pure research. 

Industry will be happy, for a while, but the plan 
is short sighted on two counts. First it assumes that 
industry can be wrung for money indefinitely 
whereas the estimated $40 million Canadian in- 
dustry has to offer will only support the increase 



required to match inflation for 4-5 years. Second- 
ly, it puts a heavy influence on the second stages of 
science, applied research and development. If, 
twenty years down the road, Canadian industry 
wonders why science has little new to offer, it will 
be because pure research, the base for future 
technology, is suffering now. 

Nor is it suffering only in the universities. The 
third thrust of Oberle’s program is to change the 
program priorities of the National Research Coun- 
cil laboratories to “enhance technology transfer 
and diffusion.” This means that the nrc will be 
charged with supporting industry instead of 
developing basic research. The NRC has, in the 
past, made significant contributions to interna- 
tional science and when the first cuts to the 
NRCwere made in 1984, letters of support came 
from laboratories around the world. Obcrle has 
appointed a task force to ensure the recent cuts 



don’t “seriously impact on public health, safety, 
industry snd research support." It’s unfortunate 
that he missed the serious impact on Canada’s 
scientific community. 

The Science Daily agrees with the minister that 
if work is done in the universities “a significant 
advantage over the same work being done in 
government laboratories is that the (graduate) 
students... take this knowledge with them when 
they graduate.’’ We disagree that the government 
is “seeking to shift some basic research towards 
universities” when it is, in effect, increasing 
university involvement in industry and decreasing 
its ability to support basic research programs. 

The fundamental problem is that the time scale 
of government thinking can’t encompass the time 
scale of scientific acheivement and therefore they 
continue to cater to the economy — the short term 
needs of industry, the consumer — while ingoring 
the long term requirements for a healthy science 
program to bolster the economy. Science for the 
consumer could mean the loss of Canada’s stature 
in the international science community and a 
technology falling behind that of our peers. 

It is ironic to note that the money involed in the 
most recent NRC cuts in which entire programs 
were cut is comparable to the $15 million with 
which Jeanne Piggot, chair of the National Capital 
Commission, wishes to pave the Royal Mile, from 
Government House to Parliament in Ottawa with 
red tarmac. If only the nobility were interested in 
science. 

Carol Bowes 
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Could your p 



by Pierre Fleurent 



Along a low profile corridor in the 
McConnell Engineering building, half- 
opened doors allow a glance into plain, 
austere rooms, seemingly overcrowded 
with equipment assembled in intricate 
set-ups. The computer room regulars, 
totally absorbed by the machines, who 
seemingly live in a secret adjacent 
room. 

Walking around the various McGill 
research labs and centres, you might be 
surprised to find that a great number of 
experiments are linked by a broad- 
based consortium at McGill — the 
McGill Centre for Intelligent Machines 
(MCIM). 

The MCIM deals with the many 
aspects of automation and so defines its 
multifaceted nature. Computer science 
along with mechanical, electrical and 
biomedical engineering faculties are 
represented. Activities emanate from 
seven distinct areas of research: 
biomedical image processing; computa- 
tional perception & psychophysics; 
computer vision; controls & systems; 
sensors & signals; and robotics & ap- 



by Michael Finkelstein 



Playing with Needles 

Does acupuncture really, work or is it all a crock? What does Western 
science say ? Should I try it myself? John, Arts U1 

Quite probably, John, and with railroad spikes — but only because I don’t 
like you. 

Acupuncture is a method of treating a multiplicity of disorders by inserting 
the tips of long, thin needles into, the skin at specific body points. Enshrined 
in the old Chinese culture, acupuncture is the basis for Chinese medicine! 

Only recently has acupuncture become practiced in other parts of the 
world and have western scientists tried to explain the “how’s” and “why’s” 
of this treatment. But the philosophy behind it is already well-established. 

The Chinese believe that there are two polar forces acting in the body., 
These forces are called the Yin and the Ÿàng. They combine to form a kind 
of life force called Chi. This life force flows through the body along chanels 
which are called meridians. 

A body is said to be healthy when the Yin and Yang are in harmony. If the 
Yin and Yang fall into disharmony, disease and pain occurs. 

The Chinese also believe that it is possible to harmonize Yin and Yang by 
inserting acupuncture needles at several of a possible 500 points, located on 
the human body’s meridians. 

Although acupuncture is claimed to be able to cure nearly 300 diseases, 
from asthma to ulcers, the focus of. western interest has been on the use of 
acupuncture as an anaesthetic or pain-killer. 

Western researchers have found that acupuncture does alleviate pain but 
they have failed to discover both how and why, What researchers find most 
puzzling is how, for example, a needle placed in the earlobe or ankle can 
make chest pain disappear. 

Western science doesn’t have it figured out yet. Current theories suggest 
the pricks of the needles stimulate the release of the body’s internally- 
produced pain suppressing hormones, similar to morphine, called. endor- 
phines. But without further research, they may never be safe for recreational 
use. 

Zeno’s paradox 

I heard that science could not prove that motion was possible for two thou- 
sand years. What war the problem? Did they put to much lead in the wine or 
what? Albert, Education U2 

Actually, Albert, the problem was the philosophers rather than the scien- 
tists. Zeno, a prc-Socratic philosopher set up a series of arguments designed 
to prove that motion was impossible. 

He stated that in order to travel across any distance — * say one hundred 
yards — one must first cross one half of that distance — fifty yards. Once 
one half of the distance has been crossed another one half of the remaining 
distance — another twenty five yards — must be crossed. . 

Since space is infinitely divisible, this sequence can be repeated over an 
infinite number of additions. 

Zeno argued that the sum of these infinite positive distances results in an 
infinite distance which cannot be traversed in a finite quantity of time. 

Zeno concluded that motion was impossible. For him, physical evidence, 
such as walking the one hundred yards, was only a perception of motion and 
that in reality absolute motion had not occurcd. He maintained that he would 
only accept his paradox as being a fallacy if it could be logically disproved. 

Most scientists ignored him, but it took mathematicians about 2000 years 
to logically refute Zeno. They proved that the sum of an infinite number of 
additions, such as those set up by Zeno, would not diverge to form an in- 
finite number but would converge. This converging number was logically 
•the original distance to be traversed. 

If you haw any science questions which you would like to ask the oracle, 
drop a note to Mike Finkelstein 'in Union B-03. 



The scope and size of th 
unique in Canada, proba 
very little Canadian corpo; 
is done in this area. Simil 
arc encountered in U.S. 
such as Stanford, MIT ar 

Mellon. 

• 

Financing comes from 
provincial grants as well 
While government contrac 
domain, McGill retains 
publication rights on 
research contracts. Compa 
for a publication delay to gi 
competition, but no secrci 
accepted. 

Grant money is relativ 



plications 



Linking the research is the need to in- 
tegrate the different aspects of automa- 
tion and research the ranging implica- 
tions of artificial intelligence. The cen- 
tre’s organization and structure is con- 
siderable. Under the supervision of 
director M. D. Levine and manager L. 
J. Vroomen, 12 full-time and four 
associate researchers, four "profes- 
sional staff’ people, two secretaries 
and 80 graduate students form the 
group. Collaboration with other McGill 
facilities, such as the VLSI (Very Large 
Scale Integration) design lab, help com- 
plete the available resources. 



by Arne Oyvlnd Moocrs 



impunity reserved for 
pneumococcus or other stra 

Although drugs are used 
our little armies, they are r 
tive — and what's good fi 
organ is good for the little j 
eus devils too. 

Another common problen 
host disease. Here the l 
organ thinks it’s at 1 
everything else is foriegn. I 
duce antibodies, such as I 
bone marrow, it does. Ente 
surgery. 

Foetal cells are “immi 
naive”. They have not ye 
the antigens on their cell s 
allow the host’s system t< 
them as foreign, and are n 
They arc also too immatui 
the host. Yet because of t 
they can regenerate, and 
potential to repair damaged 
and brain cells (both of whi 
this ability). 

Foetal cell surgery is still 
early stages of practical use. 



The idea, nigh aphorism, that our 
technological evolution is fast outpac- 
ing our cultural, is no clearer than in 
the field of medicine, and has no 
clearer example than that of foetal cell 
surgery. 

The technique involves the use of an 
aborted foetus as the source of tissues 
and cells for transplant and adds yet 
another twist to the already convoluted 
abortion issue. 

So far, only spontaneous abortions 
have been used as a source of transplant 
material. Unfortunately, these foetuses 
arc the ones most likely to be genetical- 
ly defective, and their tissue unaccep- 
table. 

The potential benifits are immense. 
The use of foetal transplants has yet to 
reach its full potential for several 
reasons, the most obvious of which is 
that of rejection. The body has an un- 
canny sense of self and non-self, and 
will attack the transplanted organ or 
grafted tissue with the same unabashed 
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Simulating the intelligent reasoning 
process in this way, then involves the 
design of 'Super Programs’ that allow 
the self-generation of operational pro- 
grams. 

Now, automation is not in itself a 
new field. Ever since the industrial 
revolution (and even before, some will 
argue), it has been applied at various 
levels. New interest arises from the 
speed now attainable, and the flexibility 
of recognition and sensing, upon which 
the decision capacity lies. 

In one research area, McGill’s 
Binary Decision Machine (BDM), the 
search for speed is achieved through 
simplicity, which also increases 
reliability and operation case. Instruc- 
tions arc stripped to a minimal set, with 
the CPU (Central Processing Unit) 
equivalent acting strictly as an allocator 
to make up a memory mapping unibus 
system. 

The coming of cheaper memory was 
the key in making the BDM concept 
economically viable. Now smaller 
enterprises can take advantage of this 
development and become increasingly 
automated through innovations such as 
widespread, flexible manufacturing 
systems. 

The limits of automation arc con- 
tinually being pushed by technology 
yielding faster electronic processing, as 
with gallium-oxide semiconductors. 
Advances in miniaturization like intrin- 
sically controlled artificial organs and 
neural prostheses provide a glimpse of 
what the future may hold. 

Vrooman, however, is very cautious 
about assessing these developments. He 
believes one must always consider that 
universal systems arc an ideal, and that 
humans themselves fix the limit of their 
technologies. 
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come by, but the equipment needed for 
this type of research is prohibitively ex- 
pensive. In this respect, our wealthier 
American counter-parts have a clear 
advantage. Many universities, such as 
the University of Nance in France, arc 
seeking mutual research as a result. 

But according to graduate student 
Spike Douglas, “I haven’t lacked 
anything significant so far. One must 
sometimes seek things out, but they are 
available.” The general attitude’ is also 
very relaxed. "What can be interpreted 
as the opportunity to slack off should in . 
fact be regarded as the availability of 
freedom in your research,” adds 
Douglas. 



MCIM policy also demonstrates its 
two main objectives: the advance of 
knowledge and the academic formation 
of its students. / 

The. need to define ‘intelligence’, 
with regard to ’intelligent machines’, 
arises immediately and makes experts 
uneasy. Originating from the concept 
of ‘artificial intelligence’ , the term ‘in- 
telligence’ is " a very poor choice of 
words," according to Vroomen. 

In his gritty Texas accent he adds, "It 
is more of a computer assisted reason- 
ing scheme, where the programs arc 
given the means to solve problems, 
rather than specific algorithms.” 
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ethical timebomb 



used as a treatment for diabetes in 
China since 1982. Foetal pancreas islet 
cells have been transplanted into pa- 
tients, in the hope that they will be in- 
corporated and produce insulin. 

The results have been good. Many 
patients now need less insulin, and a 
very few have stopped injections 
altogether. Related kidney and eye 
diseases have also shown improvement. 

Research in Sweden has shown a 
potential for foetal cells to produce 
dopamine in hosts. Dopamine is a 
ncurotransmitter in short supply in 
those afflicted with Parkinson’s 
disease. Since foetal cells arc still 
developing, it is possible to activate 
them, “coaxing" the cells to perform a 
specific function. Parkinson’s has been 
treated in laboratory rats, and trials 
with humans are only a couple of years 
away. 

In America, foetal cell researchers 
are persuing the use of foetal liver cell 
transplants. Foetal liver cells will ac- 
tually migrate to and become bone mar- 
row, our blood cell factory. This could 



be a powerful technique for curing 
diseases of abnormal haemoglobin, 
which binds oxygen in the blood. 
Foetal liver tissue has already been us- 
ed to change the blood type of unborn 
sheep. 

Foetal liver cells were used in 
treating the most sevcrly irradiated of 
Tchernobyl. The cells were 
transplanted in hopes of rcconstituing 
the patients’ blood-forming tissues. 
While all the patients died, this too is a 
use that may loom in our future. 

All this, on the surface, is good 
news. The potential is great, and the 
prospects favourable. However, we 
must not forget from where the tissues 
and cells come. They come from 
aborted foetuses. 

As the technique grows, the need for 
nice healthy aborted foetuses will too, 
and suddenly, your mistake could be 
your profit. In the words of ethicist Ar- 
thur Caplan of the Hastings Centre in 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.‘‘The use of 
foetuses as organ and tissue donors is a 
ticking time bomb of bioethics.” 
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Wenzel. * Drummond charges the media 

"The survival of the , native of being unwilling to report on the 
population is the only morally ac- issue for.fear of losing fur adver- 
ceptable excuse the fur industry Users: "The anti-fur people can’t 
can give. It’s been the most expe- get their message across becasue 
dient PR gimmick and it’s a very no one will pick it up. It’s sort of a 
successful one,” said Drum- David and Goliath situation — we 
mond. have no funds or friends in high | 

Furthermore, she said, "I think places,’’ she said, 
fur is going out of fashion. It’s However, public support for the 
| considered vulgar and nouveau anti-fur movement has grown A 
' riche and I don’t think 16 year old recent public opinion survey done 
women dream of owning a fur by Angus Reid* said that 49 per 
coat like they did in the sixties, cent of respondents thought kill- 
It’s gone the way of the shiny big ing animals for their fur is morally 
Cadillac.” wrong. 
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Les matériaux de notre tissu social 



par Gaétan Brochu 

2. Les matériaux artificiels de 
la médecine —les biomatériaux. ' 

Dans le premier article de cette 
série nous avons présenté une 
historique de la «relation» 
matériel-humain. Nous avons 
montré comment le développe- 
ment de la société fut et est encore 
lié à la nature des matériaux 
disponibles. Le terme matériel est 
utilisé ici dans son sens technique: 
toute matière servant à réaliser un 
bien quelconque. Le présent arti- 
cle se veut un peu plus technique 
que le précédent; il traitera des 
biomatériaux. 

Les biomatériaux peuvent être 
définis comme étant toute 
substance bénéfique, susceptible 
d’etre implantée dans un 
organisme vivant dans le but de 
modifier, d’améliorer ou de . 
remplacer un organe existant. 
Ceci exclut les substances 
médicamenteuses. Ils varient 
énormément par leur nature et 
leur complexité: ils vont du sim- 
ple fil utilisé pour les points de 
suture au coeur artificiel. 

Dès l’Antiquité, les chirurgiens 
ont tenté de mettre en place des 
matériaux de substitution. Pro- 
bablement avaient-ils déjà une ap- 
proche mécanistique du corps hu- 
main. On concevait du fait même 
que des matériaux étrangers peu- 
vent remplacer ou servir à réparer 
des organes humains. Les 
premiers essais d’implantation de 
corps étrangers sur et dans 
l'organisme humain étaient 
d'origine animale. Ainsi, des 
nerfs ou des tissus d'intestins 
étaient utilisé pour réaliser les 
points de suture. 

Les animaux sont encore une 
source importante de matière 
première pour les biomatériaux. 
Malgré les progrès remarquables 
dans l’utilisation de peaux ar- 
tificielles, en particulier pour les 
grands brûlés, le traitement le 
plus efficace semble rester 
l’utilisation de fibres de collagène 
bovin. 

Un matériel quelconque, avant 
de devenir un biomatériel, se doit 
d’obéir à des normes techniques 
très strictes. Il doit non seulement 

subir des tests de résistance 
mécanique mais aussi passer des 
tests de biocompatibilité (toute la 
question de l’interface prothèse- 
tissus vivants). Il se doit de ne 
présenter aucune toxicité à son 
hôte. Il devra interragir de façon 
contrôlée et prévisible. 

Actuellement, les biomatériaux 
les plus utilisés remplacent les 
valves cardiaques, permettent de 
réaliser des pontages coronariens 
et de réparer différentes parties 
osseuses et servent d’implant 
esthétique, comme les prothèses 
mammaires. Ceci n’inclut pas les 
matériaux dentaires qui ont aussi 
leur importance mais où les 
critères de biocompatibilité sont 
différents. Les valves sont la 
plupart du temps en polyuréthane, 
une variante structurelle de la 
mousssc isolante bien connue. Les 
pontages ont de fortes chances 
d’être réalisés avec une veine du 
patient ou un conduit de 
polyesther, fibre très utilisée dans 
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l’industrie textile. Les réparations 
d’os sont généralement faites 
d’alliage inoxidable. Enfin, les 
implants sont faits à partir d'un 
polymère de silicone, qui est 
plutôt élastique. Tous ces ex- 
emples démontrent une concep- 
tion un peu ancienne des implants, 
sans vraiment d’interaction avec 
l'organisme. La recherche ac- 
tuelle n'a maintenant plus peur 
d’implanter un matériel qui va se 
modifier dans l’organisme. L’ex- 
emple le plus spectaculaire est 



probablement le remplacement de 
tendons par un composite, soit un 
mélange de fibres de carbone et 
d'un polymère à base d'acide lac- 
tique. Une fois dans l'organisme, 
les polylactones sont métabolisés 
et les fibres de carbone s’intégrent 
dans les tissus en croissance. Un 
autre exemple est celui des im- 
’ plants cardio-yasculaircs; les 
principales considérations dans ce 
domaine sont d’éviter une throm- 
bose (formation de caillot) et 
hémolyse (destruction des 
globules rouges). Pour ce faire, 
l’ancienne école de pensée prônait 
l’utilisation d'un matériel poli et 
non-interactif. La recherche ac- 
tuelle va plutôt dans le sens de 
traiter la surface pour qu’un dépôt 
protéinique s’effectue dans 
l’organisme qui rendra l’implant 
«invisible» au fluide biologique. 
Nous nous devons aussi de men- 
tionner le développement des 
différents organes artificiels qui 
ont vraiment un rôle actif dans 
l'organisme tel les reins et le pan- 
créas. Le rein artificiel, prothèse 
de transfert permet de remplacer 
une fonction rénale par des 
échanges au travers d’une mem- 
brane de polyacrilonitrilc. Dans 
ce dernier cas l’implant a un rôle 
physiologique majeur. 

La recherche sur les 
biomatériaux sera très certaine- 
ment influencée par l’augmenta- 
tion des maladies associées au 
vieillissement de la population.il 
faudra traiter des plus en plus de 



The School of 
Urban and 
Regional 
Planning 

Queen's University 
at Kingston 




invites applications Irom graduates in arts, 
social sciences, humanities, engineering, 
natural sciences, etc . lor its two-yrir 
professional Master's Program. 

The curriculum offers students a core of 

planning courses and the opportunity to 

spécialité in (1) housing. (2) land use 

planning and community development, and 

(3) program planning and development 

Other fields of specialization can also be 

arranged by the student 

Please write or telephone 

School of Urban and Regional Planning 

Queen's University 

Kingston. Ontario K71 1N6 

(61 3) 545-2188 



AUDITION FOR BANFF 

Montreal 

February 8 
Music 
February 9 

Opera/Music Theatre 
Academy of Singing, Drama 
February 9 & 10 
Theatre Production & Design 
Interviews for Training Programs 
February 13 
Dance 
February 28 
Jazz 

For appointments call 
(403) 762-6180 

For more information on Summer & Winter 
Programs please write: 



maladies de dégénérescence: les 
maladies cardio-vasculaires, les 
insuffisances respiratoires, les 
troubles de l'appareil locomoteur 
et les atteintes organiques 
multiples. Quelle avenue prendra 
cette recherche? Une recherche de 
luxe pour résoudre quelques cas 
bien particuliers et très coûteux, 
telle la mise au point d’un coeur 
artificiel? Cet avenir est très 
justifiable à long terme. Cepen- 
dant, avec une vision plus 
démocratique, un désir d’une plus 
grande autonomie du patient et les 
pressions socio-économiques, il 
apparaît inévitable qu’une plus 
grande priorité sera donnée au 
remplacement prothétique im- 
plantable. Ainsi, l’entretient, le 
contrôle ne mobiliseront pas de 



ressources et permettront une 
réhabilitation du malade avec un 
qualité de vie certaine. 

La recherche d’un matériel 
utilisable à des fins médicale est 
toujours le résultat d’une intense 
collaboration interdisciplinaire: 
science des matériaux, génie 
biomédical, chirurgie et sciences 
fondamentales (biologie et 
chimie). Les progrès futurs ren- 
dront possible le traitement des 
désordres majeurs. Ils pourront et 
se devront d’aller vers la préven- 
tion de troubles médicaux chroni- 
ques. Là sera probablement la 
plus ghrandc réussite de cette 
recherche. 

Le prochain article traitera des 
matériaux dans les communica- 
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5075 RUE DE SOREL ST., MONTREAL, QUEBEC H4P IG6 

TELEPHONE: (514) 731-7901 
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★ IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND 

★ 5500 FULL TIME STUDENTS 

★ STRATFORD 15 MILES, LONDON 70 MINUTES BY 
REGULAR TRAIN 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
8th July - 7th August, 1987 
British studies courses for credit or audit taught by resi- 
dent faculty of an outstanding British university. Mature 
students welcome. Courses in - 
archaeology an history english 

political science history theatre studies 

business studies 

For illustrated brochure by air mail, write or phone 
Dr. D. Mervin, University of Warwick, Coventry, England 
CV4 7AL. Tel. 011-44-203-523113 124 hrsl. 







The Banff Centre 

School of 
Fuie Arts 



Office of The Registrar 
Box 1020, Station 15 
Banff, Alberta TOL 0C0 




SINGERS » DANCERS ♦ INSTRUMENTALISTS 
TECHNICIANS ♦ VARIETY PERFORMERS 
Kings Productions, the world's #1 producer of 
live entertainment, is holding auditions for 
the spectacular season of CANADA'S 
WONDERLAND® Toronto, Ontario. 

Pay is good ond jobs ore plenty. Make your 
audition a show we con't do without! 

For additional information coll the Conoda's 
Wonderland Entertainment Office ot 
416/832-8356. 



MONTREAL QUEBEC 
SINGERS AND DANCERS ONLY 
Monday, February 9 

McGill University; Student Union Ballroom; 3480 McTavish 
Singers: 12-2 PM; Doncers: 2-3 PM 
MONTREAL QUEBEC 
CHANTEURS ET DANSEURS SEULEMENT 
Le lundi 9 février 
Université McGill 

Salle de bal de Y union des étudiants; 3480 Rue McTavish 
Chanteurs: 1 2h à 14h; Danseurs: 14h à 15 h 



CCA NADA'S l 

WONDERLAND. 

’Regiileted T rode Morli ol Corrodai Wondcdond limited 
■Copyright Corrodai Wonderland tvrvled 1987 
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RAOUF HAKIM, G 

y|! 3550 Côte des Neiges 

HS Tel: 932-2433 

Eye examination available by 
optometrist or ophthalmologist 



Ad* miy bo placed through the Dally, 
Room B-03, Student Union Building, 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Deadline li 2:00 p.m., two 
weekdays prior to publication. 

McGill students: $2.50 per day; tor 3 con- 
secutive days, $2.00 per day; more than 3 
days $1.75 per day. McGill faculty and 
staff: $3.50 per day. All others: $4.00 per 
day. Exact change only, please. 

The Dally assumes no financial respon- 
sibility for errors, or damage due to errors. 
Ad will re appear free of charge upon re- 
quest If Information Is Incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not to 
print a classified ad. 

341 - APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

Room lor rent, everything included. 3483 
Hutchison Street, 3 minutes walking 
distance from McGill, 284-1227. 

Immediate occupaney third person for large 
renovated 6 ft $190.00 Prince Arthur at 
Durocher 842-9430. 

Roommate wanted. Own room in a 4ft, 
5136/monlh. Heating, hot water included. 
Near métro & 24 bus. Must be non-smoker, 
fairly quiet. Phone 489-6326. 

1ft downtown - next to shopping mall and 
métro. Very clean - $215 includes 
everything. 931-8960, available lor February 
1 or sooner. 

Roommate required — Available 1 Feb., 
(emale preferred. Atwater Métro, 
$230/month, heat included. Call 937-1845. 

Looking for a qulel non-smoker to share a 
5Vb unlit the end ol June. Duluth and St- 
Laurent. $150 excluding utilities. Call 
392-5325 alter 6 pm. 



Downtown sublet. Large 1ft, high ceilings, 
quiet, clean, near métro Guy. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Available mid Feb / Mar 1 - 
June 30, with option to renew. $290. 
935-1419. 

Roommate wanted, to share bright spacious 
3 ft, living room 12' x 13' (yours) with quiet 
post-grad student. Prefer post-grad or work- 
ing female. Must be non-smoker. $195 in- 
clusive. 843-3579. 

Gay student seeks other gay or open- 
minded hetero student to share 2-bedroom 
apartment near St-Laurent / Sherbrooke; 
$270 all included. Phone 286-1962 after 
6 pm. 



Apt. to share $300 per month. MacDonald 
Ave. Furnished except bedroom. Near buses 
and métro, visit Jan 30 & 31. Call 342-9363 
after 7 pm. 

Looking for female to share special, sunny, 
beautiful, furnished four bedroom 8ft on St- 
Denis near Pins. $275/month. Heat included 
845-5998. 

Roommate wanted. Own room in a 6ft. 
S180/month plus hydro. Close to bus and 
métro. Non-smoker only. Call 483-2878. 

343 -MOVERS 

Moving? All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large closed truck. 
Fully equipped, reasonable rates. Call 
Stéphane - 288-8005. 

350 -JOBS 

Experienced (only) part-time deli-bakery 
clerks wanted. Westmount. No experience, 
don't call. Yuri 937-9465. 

Futon 7e Clel looking for fully bilingual 
salesman for new store in Point Claire. St- 
John & Hymus; $6/hour, part-time, hours 
negotiable. 937-2253, 

Make money while you read! Work from 
home in spare time. Unique Marketing Plan. 
Send $1 for info kit. Golden Mart, Box 
971-MD, Montréal, H3G 2M9. 

Dentist needed to work full-time, in modern 
Dental Clinic, in high volume area. Interested 
parties please call (514) 270-1326 and speak 
with Tula. 

352- HELP WANTED" 

Female babysitter wanted Wednesdays and 
Fridays for 2 year old. References needed. 
Cote St-Luc area. 481-9696 evenings. 



354 -TYPING SERVICES 

Word processing IBM PC. Open 7 
days. Term papers $1.50 / double- 
spaced, résumés, thesis, bindings. 2 
mins, from McGill campus. NSE 
289-9096 anytime. 

Last minute typing and proofreading. Two 

minutes from McGill campus. Meticulous 
English graduate. $1.50 per page. Phone 
Carol 843-6332 between 9:30 am and 

9:30 pm. 

Typing services & proofreading French & 
English AES-335. Rates: double-spaced 
$1.50. Celine Frenette, 844-9817 (within a 



stone's trow Irom McGill). 

Theses, Term Papers, Résumés. 18 

years experience. Rapid Service. 7 
days a week. $1. 50/double-spaced. 
IBM (2 min. from McGill Campus) Mrs. 
Paulette Vigneault 288-9638 or 
288-0016. 

One-day service. B.Commerce background. 
Editing if required. Quality work. Error-proof. 
Improved final mark guaranteed. Use 
"buzz" words. Skilled with words. Elec- 
tronic memorywriter. Academic papers, 

cases, CVs. 340-9470. 

Word Processing, term papers, résumés, 
multi-letters, manuscripts. Dactylographie 
NDG Typing. 482-1512. 

Professional wont processing (letter quali- 
ty) and typing ol anything required. Spelling 
and grammar corrected. Standard term 
papers — $1. 75/page. Pick-up and delivery 
charge. Eileen 485-1056. 

Word processing: term papers, theses 
résumés; fast, accurate, professional ser- 
vice: 12 years’ experience, $1. 60/page 
(résumés $15); Atwater métro, 9h00 - 21h00 
daily, Terri 935-9871. 

Word processing: professional service for 
theses, term papers, letters. Letter-quality 
printer. Student rates. Downtown area. 
934-1455. 

356 - SERVICES OFFERED 

Tutor available: experienced. Chem., 
Physics, Bio., Math, etc... Reasonable, 
negotiable rates. Steven: 286-1049. Don't 
wait 'till it's too late! 



Guaranteed higher grades, guarantee 
you'll pass every course through 
unlimited hypnosis and dotation or 
money refunded. Call Mrs. Miriam 
Praw, 464-4421, 

Sensation seeking... alcohol, drugs, or cer- 
tain adventure sports? Let us help you get 
happily involved in any one of hundreds of 
constructive and exciting pastimes! Rick 
Blatter. Health & Fitness Consultant. 

Typewriters: (IBM, Olympia, and other 
brand names) for rent and sale. We also do 
repairs and service contracts. Reasonable 
prices. For info: Mr. Assayag, at 737-6863, 

IBM, and other brand name typewriters - 






repair, rent, sale. For more info, Dan 

767-1948. 

Goalie available — 3 yrs Junion "A" ex- 
perience — looking to play reasonably last 
paced hockey (shinny). Call John 636-9767 
(evenings 5-7 pm). 

Come and practice your French language 
with francophones: Club Half and Half. 
527-4086. 

361 - ARTICLES FOR SALE 

For sala: Caber downhill ski boots, mens 
size 8. Downhill skis, Atomic 190 cm, 
Rossignol 170 cm; Spalding 160 cm. Call 
after 6 pm, 931-8400, 

Electric stove: good condition, $100 
(o.b.o.) Call 526-8752 evenings, Bren- 
dan or Colin. 

New, never used G.E. micro-recorder, ex- 
cellent for taping lectures. New at $110, sell 
$55. Also modules for Dungeons & Dragons. 
Contact Phil: 694-7394. 

Two matching love-seats for sale. Balck 
with striking floral print, very attractive. 
Good condition. $75 each. Call 934-0365. 

363 -TO GIVEAWAY 

Unique books! Not found in Book Stores! 
Over 500 titles, free catalog. Golden Mart, 
Box 971-MD, Montréal, H3G 2M9. 

367 - CARS FOR SALE 

Lada B1: good winter car, 87,000 km, 6 
tires, sports steering wheel. $600. Must sell. 
687-0850, 276-0715. 

Chevy Nova 1977, 2 doors, V8 305 engine, 
radial tires, good condition, S600, 286-4077. 

370 -RIDES 



Ride wanted to New York City, Connecticut 
or any points South. Willing to share driving, 
expenses, witty repartee, picnic baskets. 
Any weekend warrants serious considera- 
tion, how about this one? 392-8959 
daytimes (before 16h00) M-F. 

372- LOST & FOUND 

Loit — black wallet! Stuffed with IDs and 
other things issued on: Johann Wirsing. $20 
reward for returning if found without money 
inside. Phone 272-2999 or departmental of- 
fice, Chemistry Dept. 



374 - PERSONAL 

Almotl batter than a multiple orgasm... 
Sunday February 1st, 11:38 am. Be there... 
383 - LESSONS OFFERED 

Flute & recorder lesions / cours de flûte 
traversière et de flûte à bec. Theory, rhythm. 
for beginners or advanced. Call 388-5164. 

Tal-Chl, yoga, karate, kendo, sell-defense, 
gymnastics, dancercise, fitness, 
shape'n'tone - student discounts. Métro 
Vendûme. Shidokan International 486-18 18. 

Do you need any help with your German or 
German Literature studies? I'm German 
myself and would like to tutor. Call Trixi al 
694-1899. 

In four E-Z steps, learn how to become an 
Anarcho-Patriarch. Warning: for sensitive 
guys only. 

385 -NOTICES 

Beta Theta PI fraternity is currently rushing, 
come lo our info meelings, Monday and 
Wednesday in Union 310 at 4:30. Info, 
phone Rob 286-1671. 

Reggae Concert: Gertrude's Pub presents 
"Kali & Dub Inc." for an evening of 'Jah 
Rasta Music' Saturday Jan. 31st, 9:30 pm. 
$ 2 . 

Rev. Chrlt Ferguson, Presbyterian / United 
Church chaplain on campus, is available to 
students, staff and faculty for counselling or 
conversation. Drop in at 3484 Peel (Newman 
Centre) or call for appointment at 392-5890. 



• Word processing 

• Binding of: 

I - Books 

- Term papers 

- Résumés 
|- Other 

documents 

3600 Park Ave., 
Suite 1112 
Student Specials 
(ID card required i 

289-9096 



mcgill 

Chaplaincy Service 



Women as 
Disciples of Jesus 

Bible Study 

with Presbyterian / United Church 
Chaplaincy led by Glynis Williams 

Thursdays, 7:30 pm, January 29, 
February 5 & 1 2 at 3484 Peel Street 
(Newman Centre) 

For more information call 392-5890 
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"■^^■■events" 

The McGill Debating Union 
seeks volunteers to judge this 



weekend’s International Winter 
Carnival Tournament. Call 



Uruhu Nu Ufumu meets at I8h00 
in Union 425/426. Amani na un- 
moja! Potluck at 19h00 4567 
L'Esplanade, info 392-8941. 
Management Cancer Auction 
Committee gives you a chance to 
win ski passes, dinners from 
9hOO-17hUU in the Bronfman 
Cafeteria, 1001 Sherbrooke, 

McGill Outing Club meets in 
232 Leacock at 19h30. 
Department of English 
Students’ Association weekly 
coffee hour in Arts 305 from 
I4h00 to 16h00 ofers free coffee, 
donuts and conversation for 
English students, info. 392-4483 
Central America Group features 
a slide show and speakers from 
ARTIFACT in Union 310, but we 
don’t know when 
Students’ Society Open Meeting 
and Information Session happens 
today at I2h00 in B-09/10. 

Library Workshops Term Paper 
Research features info on compil- 
ing footnotes and bibliography for 
the Humanities I3h00- 14h00 and 
the Social Sciences from 
1 7h00- 1 8h00 at the 
Undergraduate Information Desk, 
info 392-4288. 

The Yellow Door Coffee 
House The Written Word Per- 
formed by Montréal Writers with 
Asher begins at 21h00 in 3625 
Aylmer. 

McGill Student Pugwash & 
Assoc, for Baha’i Studies lecture 
Myths, Models and Mysticism: 

Is science only what we see? by 
Prof. William Hatcher (U. of 
Laval) begins at I9h00 in room 



Rag. $275-3300 



Suite 200, 1442 Sherbrooke W. 

(bclwccn Bishop &. Mackay) 

286-9275 
ATTENTION STUDENTS 

Come and experience the latest hair fashion 
with Jenny, Jennifer, and Dario. 



550 President 
Kennedy 



Metro McGill 
843-6248 



WARM - LIGHT 



30% OFF 

CUT & BLOW DRY 

McGill University 

Ombudsman for Students 

The University has recently agreed to 
establish the position of Ombudsman for 
Students for an initial trial period of two 
years. The mandate of the Ombudsman for 
Students will be to try to solve problems 
encountered by students within the 
University, through informal negotiations. 

Candidates for this position should be 
members of the McGill Faculty who have 
garnered the acquaintance and respect of 
both the staff and student body and who 
are familiar with university policies and 
procedures. Facility in both English and 
French is desirable. 

Candidatures and nominations for the position 
should be forwarded to: 

Dr. S.O. Freedman 
Vice-Principal (Academic) 

F. Cyril James Building 

to be received no later than February 28, 1987. 



Inter-Residence Council and 

STUDENTS' 80CIETY OF McQILL UNIVERSITY 

SPECIAL ELECTION 
for 

RESIDENCE COUNSELLOR 



Nominations are being sought for the 
position of residence representative to sit 
on Students’ Council. Term of office is 
effective from February 16, 1987 until June 
1 , 1 987. Nominations are open from 
Monday, January 26 and will close 16h30, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1987. 



Election Polls: Bishop Mountain Hall 
4-7 pm Tuesday, Feb. 10 
4-7 pm Wednesday, Feb, 1 1 



Nomination forms may be picked up from Students' 
Society, Room 105, Union Building. Completed 
nominations must contain 20 signatures from 
students in residence. 



Andrew Dinsmore 
Chief Returning Officer 



304 of the McConnel Engineering 



Theparty of the year 



k FRIDAY, JANUARY 30 lh 9 PM 
| WINTER STADIUM 
^OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MONTREAL 



IN CONCERT 



tnvi/N 



0vgr4Qj>ongs_ofJh^ » in concert with the group « 1964 

Plus 3 hour^Hh^60^blgges^h!tsB 



Tickets : $ 5.00 On sale at the door and at y< 
student association 

Laurier, bus 51 west Snowdon, bus 51 east 




